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In 1439 the Dutch Society of Cartography commissioned one of the 
greatest artists of the Renaissance, the Florentine architect Filippo Bru- 
nelleschi, to join a pirate ship in search of dragons. When the father 
of linear perspective stepped onboard the main deck, Brunelleschi 
immediately noticed a giant sea creature slowly climbing up the mast. 
Dudu the snail, as the other pirates called him, was also carrying what 
seemed to be a half empty bottle of rum. 

It took another month of sailing before the captain finally appeared 
at the fore. Brunelleschi had heard the stories, but did not expect the 
most feared pirate in the world to have both light and dark sapphires 
in her hair. Elisheva was looking at what was forming in the distance: 
a most terrifying wave. The Renaissance man managed to recover after 
a friendly pirate poured some rum on his face, but regrettably fainted 
again when he saw the size of the wave approaching the ship. 

During the next few months Brunelleschi learned to stay conscious 
as they made their way from one set of coordinates to the next. How- 
ever, he could not reconcile the events that took place with any known 
science. Every time the ship drew closer to a dragon on the map, the 
waves got smaller and smaller until they practically disappeared. His 
instruments measured unbelievable waves from a distance, but in close 
proximity could only register the slight vibration that, a hundred years 
later, Galileo Galilei would call a sound wave. Equally difficult to ex- 


plain was the tendency of the captain and the crew to consistently go 
straight into danger, as if a treasure was waiting on the other side. 

One starlit night the ship came close to a dragon near the coast of 
the Tupinamba, which would later become known as Brazil. Having 
developed his own rum habit by now, Brunelleschi somehow ended 
up at the helm, where he could swear Dudu was steering the ship and 
Elisheva was looking into the distance. The astrolabe, compass and 
maps were all thrown aside, and through the wheel the scientist could 
see a giant wave approaching. Suddenly, the hull flickered with count- 
less little droplets of water that became suspended in the air. The ship 
was at full sail but the ocean off the port bow appeared to have come 
to a halt. Elisheva turned around and said, “Time has no map. All you 
can do is hear the music,’ 

The international community took the crisis in the oceans very 
seriously and Brunelleschi’s failure to produce any evidence that the 
dragons had indeed been slain did significant damage to his career. With 
no other sea captain up for the journey, the Latin phrase HIC SVNT 
DRACONES remained on maps for years to come. Nevertheless, the 
sparse notes he sent to the Dutch Society of Cartography did end with 
a clarification: “There are no dragons, but here is a song. 

Oded Tzur 
December 2019, New York 


Like a river flows 


On ancient maps the legend HIC sVNT DRACONES (Here be dragons) 
indicated unexplored territory and dangerous waters, and served as a 
warning for medieval voyagers. The modern explorer of music faces 
other challenges. With vast oceans of sound a mouse-click away, and the 
world’s sonic history accessible at the swipe of a smartphone screen, 
the choice of possible destinations and eras to visit (for listening is 
also time-travel) can be overwhelming. Many cleave to the comfort of 
familiar shores; others set sail for the unknown. For the creative player, 
old notions of musical roots can seem quaint. Contemporary impro- 
visers draw information from everywhere; the sources fuelling their 
music may not be immediately apparent. 

Consider the case of Oded Tzur, the New York-based, Tel Aviv-born 
tenorist. While Tzur’s musical background has incorporated “rigorous 
training in a number of styles”, his improvising and composing has, 
perhaps, been most profoundly influenced by his exposure to Indian 
classical music, and his subsequent immersion in it. “Growing up in 
Israel as a jazz musician, I was looking for something that could be my 
native language, as it were. It was a tough thing to figure out at first, 
looking across this world of many traditions, for the music that spoke 
to me more than anything else. What I found in Indian classical music 
is a laboratory of sounds. A methodical, scientific approach to pitches 


and notes. While it is, on the one hand, a local music, full of ornaments 
and elements tied specifically to its geographical and cultural point 
of origin, there is also something that is very universal in the ways 
it speaks to sound and colour and melody and rhythm.” Studies with 
bansuri master Hariprasad Chaurasia, beginning in 2007, led Tzur to 
develop a uniquely graceful and fluid approach to the saxophone, with 
expressive slurs and slides, and microtonal shading that recasts the 
characteristic sound of the instrument. He has lectured widely on this 
technique, termed 4 Middle Path in his papers on the subject. 
Structurally, each of Tzur’s compositions on Here Be Dragons sets 
out to develop a “miniature raga” over a moving bass, juxtaposing two 
musical concepts: “The dialogue between these dimensions takes us 
wherever it takes us.” The ragas deployed in the pieces “Here Be Dragons”, 
“yo Years” and “The Dream” are of Oded’s creation, while “To Hold 
Your Hand” uses an Indian scale called Charukesi, but operates on 
similar principles. Throughout, melody is tenderly unfolded, the mood 
of the raga is honoured, and at the same time the group interaction 
and its sense of forward momentum has everything to do with jazz. 
After brief solo improvisations by Nitai Hershkovits and Petros 
Klampanis, “Miniature 3” here, played by Oded alone, brings to mind 
Hariprasad Chaurasia’s statement about the saxophonist: “If a curtain 
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were to be drawn in front of him, no one could tell which instrument 
was being played.” Tzur gets very close to the sinuous elegance of the 
Indian flute in this miniature, which also outlines, in skeletal form, 
the raga that is the basis of subsequent piece “The Dream’, thoroughly 
transformed by the energetic playing of the whole group. 

Athenian bassist Petros Klampanis has been a core member of the 
quartet since its inception, and on “Here Be Dragons” his well-chosen 
notes immediately help to establish the atmospheric climate in which 
the improvisation will develop. “Petros never fills up a silence with any 
unnecessary words,” says Oded. “And that’s how he plays the bass as 
well. In fact, the way that Petros plays the bass allows all of us to do 
everything else that is done in this band.” 

Nitai Hershkovits, the highly intuitive Israeli pianist who first came 
to international attention with the groups of bassist Avishai Cohen, 
joined Tzur’s quartet shortly after moving to New York. Oded describes 
him as “an alchemist”, adding “I can present the seed of a musical idea 
to Nitai, and the next day he has grown something glowing and amaz- 
ing from it.” 

Tzur credits Philadelphian drummer Johnathan Blake, newest mem- 
ber of his quartet, with “bringing the power of swing and straight 
ahead jazz back into our collective musical language.” Indeed, Blake 
has powered many improvisational contexts, from the Ravi Coltrane 


quartet to groups with Tom Harrell, Chris Potter, Pharoah Sanders, 
Oliver Lake, and others. “The pulse that Johnathan uses is so distinc- 
tive, but it feels like it really belongs to our music. It seems to connect 
with its spirit at some deeper level.” 

Oded composed the emotionally powerful “20 Years”, a moving arc 
of music, gradually gaining in intensity, on the twentieth anniversary 
of his father’s death. “We recorded this piece right at the end of the 
session, and from the very beginning of the take, I could feel that my 
father was somehow present in the room, and it was as if I was having 
a conversation with him — a conversation I’d waited twenty years to 
have...” 

The album concludes with an unexpected account of “Can't Help 
Falling In Love”, the old Elvis Presley chestnut from the Blue Hawaii 
movie. The tune has sentimental resonance for Oded, who once sere- 
naded his wife-to-be via Skype with a solo saxophone version. Beyond 
this association, he suggests that “it’s a marvellous challenge for any 
band to take material that is as far away as possible from what it usu- 
ally does and see if it can still sound like itself. That is the attempt 
made here.” 

Steve Lake 
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